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for at least four and a half centuries. Every detail
of it (and one still more disgusting) is recorded in the
execution of Sir William Wallace, the national hero
of Scotland, more generally known to the English of
the time as " the man of Belial," who was executed
at Tyburn in I305.1 The rebels of 1745 were, appar-
ently, the last upon whom the full ritual was performed,
and Elizabeth Gaunt, burnt alive at Tyburn in 1685
for sheltering a conspirator in the Rye House Plot,
was the last woman up to now intentionally put to
death in this country for a purely political offence.
The long continuance of so savage a sentence is proof
of the abhorrence in which the crime of rebellion has
been held. And in many minds the abhorrence still
subsists. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, for instance,
one of our greatest authorities on criminal law, wrote
in 1880 :

" My opinion is that we have gone too far in laying capital
punishment aside, and that it ought to be inflicted in many
cases not at present capital. I think, for instance, that political
offences should in some cases be punished with death. People
should be made to understand that to attack the existing state
o!f society is equivalent to risking their own lives." 2

Among ourselves the opinion of this high authority
has slowly declined. No one supposed that Doctor
Lynch, for instance, would be executed as a rebel for
commanding the Irish Brigade that fought for the
Boers during the South African War, though he was
condemned to death by the highest Court in the
kingdom. No Irish rebel has been executed for about
a century, unless hfs offence involved some one's death.

1 See The History of Tyburn, by Alfred Marks.
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